THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON
ownership was divided and interests conflicting, he had not to
reconcile them in order to obtain an agreement allowing him to
start. Should there be a dispute as to the value of the wall it
was provided that the Alderman of the Ward and his deputy
should be called in to mediate. If they failed, or if one was
concerned as a party, the matter was to be settled, without
appeal, by the court of Aldermen.1
Disputes about the placing or stopping of lights, windows,
watercourses2 and gutters could not be prevented at the out-
set, as could those about party walls. Unless the City attempted
to control the detail of every man's plans for rebuilding they
were bound to occur. As such control was clearly impossible,
the most that could be done was to ensure that they should be
settled as easily as possible. They were therefore brought
under the provisions for disputes about party walls.3 Quick,
cheap, and directed by actual personal knowledge of site,
locality and disputants, this method was admirably designed
for the convenience of the citizens. With appeals ruled out,
with no obscuring technicalities of procedure, and with few
chances for the introduction of delays, the poor could use it as
easily as the rich. Nobody was debarred from it and, granted
that it was honestly and impartially carried out, it could hardly
have been bettered*4 Confirmation of its value and of its
popularity were given when the second Act adopted it for
almost every other cause of trouble, extending it to cover 'all
Differences which shall or may arise concerning the misplacing,
straitening, or stopping up, or any ways obstructing any com-
1 First Act, s, 6, and second Act, s. 14.
* !.e., all artificial channels for the conveyance of water. In the absence of a compre-
hensive system of public sewers and drains, any established right to a drain through a
neighbour's ground was an asset of great value. Rebuilding carried out at different
times and with changes in the pre-Fire ground plans was certain to cause the stopping
or diversion of many of them.
* First Act, s. 17, and second Act, s, 14.
* It should be remembered, however, that it shared the common weakness of all
decisions at this period, whether made by the Crown or a lesser authority,- by the
executive or the Judiciary, namely that a resolute offender might long defy their
execution. This could not possibly be eliminated - it was a triumph to have eliminated
the, delays by which such offenders normally postponed the gaining of a decision.
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